


INDEX. 


Amazon, The: a Novel by Franz Dingel- 
stedt, 427 seq. 


Beaton, Cardinal,—was the martyr Wishart 
privy to a conspiracy against his life? 409 
seq. See Wishart, George. 


logises,”” 399; ‘‘ Count Gismond,” ‘‘ The 
Bishop of St. Praxed’s,” 400; ‘‘ My 
Last Duchess,” 401; “Soliloquy of the 
Spanish Cloister,” 401-2; ‘The Flight 
of the Duchess,” 402-5; ‘ Sordello,” 405; 
Carlyle, 406; Browning’s place among 


Bright, Mr.,—his public services during the 
last thirty years, 484-5; historical value 
of his ‘‘ Speeches,’’ 486; remarks on the 
Editor’s work, 486-7 ; specimens of style, 
487-9; their artistic excellence, 489; de- 
nunciation of the Ministry during the 
Crimean War, 490; on the great Ameri- 


poets, 407; general summary, 407, 408. 
Cartye, Thomas, 406. 
Comte ; see Positivism. 
Cretinism in the Alpine valleys, 83. 


De Musser, French poet, his excellences and 


can struggle, 491-4; their political in- 
terest, 494; evidence furnished by them 
as to Mr. Bright’s political capacity, 496 ; 
his foresight and courage :—speeches, on 
eur going to war to redress the wrongs of 
others, 497; on the Alabama question, 
498-9; on our land-laws, 499-501 ; his love 
of truth, 501-2; his sympathy with the 
poor and wretched, 503-4;—the general 
election, 506; triumph of Liberal prin- 
ciples, 508; the majorityin 1832, and the 
present one, 509; Disraeli’s resignation, 
510; Mr. Gladstone, 511; the New Ministry, 
and what may be expected of it, 512-515. 
Browning (Robert), Poetical Works of, 
353; peculiarities of his fortunes, 353-56 ; 
his capital defects, 357 ; his portrait, 358; 
measure, 359; indirect statement, 359; 
‘‘ Epitaph in the Catacombs,” 360; minor 
poems, and their characteristics, 361-66 ; 
the aim at novelty, 367; indirectness of 
detail illustrated in “James Lee,’’ 368- 
371; unintelligibleness of some of his 
pieces, 372; novelty in measure, 373; 
aim at novelty in diction: conventional 
affectation, 375; Shelley, Keats, and 
Wordsworth, 376; ‘ Porphyria’s Lover,”’ 
377; the ‘Cavalier Tunes,” 378-79; 
‘* Paracelsus,” 380-86 ; the lesser dramas, 
386-7; Henry Taylor, 387; “ Luria,’’ 
888-93; ‘A Soul’s Tragedy,” 393-96; 
“Tn a Balcony,” 396; ‘ Karshish,”’ 
“Caliban,” etc., 397; ‘‘The Glove,” 
‘**Saul,’”’ ‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” 
898; “Childe Roland,” “ Artemis Pro- 


Etection, General, of 1868 ; 
Elliot, Right Hon. Hugh: the work of the 





defects, 287; French and English poetry 
compared, 288 ; the matter of De Musset’s 
poetry, 289; his early life and studies, 
290; ‘‘ Les Confessions d’un Enfant du 
Siécle,” 291, 298 ; lines descriptive of his 
ennui, 292; his view of life, 293; study 
of Shakespeare and Byron, 294; ‘ Elle et 
Lui” and “Lui et Elle,” 295; his four 
poems called ‘‘ Les Nuits,” 296 ; letter to 
Lamartine, 297 ; his own history in ‘‘ Les 
Confessions,” 298, 299; the youthfulness 
of his genius, 300; the two classes of 
poets, 301; the ode to La Malibran, 302 ; 
his attitude towards pretension, 303; 
story of “ Rolla,’’ 303-307; its moral, 
307 ; poems of a more elevated character, 
308; on the uses of grief, 309; the 
* Adieu,” 309; the range of De Musset’s 
genius, 310; as a writer of short stories, 
311; concluding remarks, 312. 


see Bright. 


diplomatist, 257; Sir Gilbert and his lady, 
258 ; tutors and guardians of Hugh and 
his brother Gilbert, 259; their residence 
in Paris: Madame du Deffand, etc., 260; 
French philosophers and their admirers, 
261; Catherine of Russia, and Voltaire, 
261-2 ; the young Elliots leave Paris, 262 ; 
Hugh at Vienna and Warsaw, 263; joins 
the Russian army, 264; nomination as 
English minister at the Court of Bavaria, 
264; Minto, the family seat, 265; death 
of Sir Gilbert,—Hugh transferred from 
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Munich to Berlin, 266; state of Europe at 
this period, 266 ; the Prussian Court, 267 ; 
Madame de Thun on Berlin society, 268 ; 
circumstances which unfavourably affected 
his position at that Court, 268-270; Fred- 
ert and Mr. Elliot, 270, 271; death of 
Lord Marischal, 271; speculations of Fred- 
erick as to our military failures in America, 
272 ; war of the Bavarian succession, 272 ; 
Mademoiselle de Krauth, 272, becomes 
Elliot’s wife, 273 ; recall from Berlin, and 
appointment to Copenhagen, 274; fights 
a duel with Baron Kniphausen, his wife’s 
cousin and seducer, 275; reception at 
Copenhagen, 276; Paul Jones and the 
Baron la Houze, 276; account of Mirabeau, 
276-7 ; condition of Denmark at this time, 
and Mr. Elliot’s conduct as minister, 277, 
278; visit to England, and return to Copen- 
hagen, 278-9; the “ balance of power,”"— 
relations of Russia and Sweden, 279 seq. ; 
Elliot’s negotiations with the king of 
Sweden, 282, and their successful issue, 
283; mission to Paris, and negotiations 
there, with their important results, 284 ; 
war between Spain and England averted, 
285; the Elliot correspondence, 286. 
Erasmus and Zwingli, 112. 


France in Europe and in Africa, 125; con- 
dition of things under the Empire, 126; 
primary and secondary questions, 127 ; 
future government of France, 128; Eng- 
lish aristocracy analysed, 129, 130; it is 
inseparable from civilisation, 131; the 
liberal and the revolutionary flag, 133; 
glance at the earlier history of France, 
134; French radicalism, 135; external 
policy indorsed by French opinion, 136 ; 
the German question, 137 ; the absorption 
of Belgium, 138; the Eastern question, 
138-9 ; French colonization, 139 ; Algeria, 
Tunis, and Morocco, 139-142 ; population 
of Algeria, 143, 144; amalzamation of 
races, 145; the Berbers, or Kabyles, the 
true indigenous inhabitants of North Af- 
rica, 146; how dealt with by the French, 
147; objects of the Algerian expedition 
as explained to the European and Ameri- 
can powers, 147, 143. 

French poetry, 287, 288; see De Musset. 


Greek Gnomic Poets,—the period repre- 
sented by them in Greek literature, 49 ; 
changes in the distribution of the race, 
and in the government of the States, 50; 
early elegiac poetry: three periods in its 
development, 51; Callinus, 52; Mimner- 
mus, 52-54; Solon, 54-59; Phocylides, 
59, 60; Simonides the elder, 60, 61; 
Xenophanes, founder of the Eleatic school 





of philosophy, 61; Theognis, his elegies 


and personal history, 61-72. 
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Hawrnorne, Nathaniel, 173; his charac- 


teristics as a literary artist, 173-4; his 
style, 175; his treatment of moral and 
psychological problems, 176; love of the 
simple and natural, 177; his delicate 
treatment of delicate themes, 178; views 
on the question of slavery, 179; fatalism 
and transcendentalism, 180-182 ; his small 
dependence on the interest of outward 
circumstance, 182; ‘‘ The Spectre of the 
Catacomb,” 182-3 ; the highly ideal char- 
acter of his Romances, 184; America 
unfavourable to Romance, 185; his in- 
troduction of occult and supernatural 
powers, 185-6 ; these agencies exemplified, 
187-190 ; his peculiar vein of humour, 
190; his exercise of the critical rather 
than the constructive faculty, 191; a 
piece of self-criticism, 192-3; criticism 
on Ancient Art in Italy, 193 ;—his early 
attempts at authorship, 194; larger works: 
“The Scarlet Letter,” 195-8; ‘* The 
House of the Seven Gables,” 198-200; 
“The Blithedale Romance,’’ 200-201; 
‘* Transformation,’’ 201-5; remarks on 
the mental constituents of the author, 
206; conclusion—opposing views, 207- 
208. 


ImpeciLe, Education of the, 73; complex 


nature of man, 74; connexion between 
the soul and the body, 75; influence of 
narcotics, 76; the idiot an alien from his 
kind, 77; the distinctive difference be- 
tween the animal and man, 78; educa- 
bility of the imbecile not a question 
of mere philanthropy, 78; its great 
importance in our own country, 79; 
writings and efforts of Séguin, 79; the 
Royal Albert Institution and its claims, 
80; apathy on the subject of educating 
the imbecile, 81; the wild man of Avey- 
ron, 81; Pinel and Itard, 82; Foderé’s 
efforts to ameliorate the condition of the 
Cretins of the Alpine Valleys, 83; M. 
Esquirol, 81-84; Dr. Guggenbiihl’s school 
on the Abendberg, 84; progress in Britain 
and America, 85, and France, 86; labours 
of Voisin, 87; Lavater’s illustration of 
human liberty, 88; Voisin’s theory of 
instruction, 89; Séguin on the artifices 
necessary for the quickening of the dor- 
mant intellect of the idiot, 90, 91; results 
of education—cases of restoration, 92, 93; 
theory on which the education of the 
imbecile rests, 94; uses of their likes and 
dislikes, 95; their delight in colour, 
music, etc., 96, 97; how a regard to 
authority, command, and influence, may 
be brought to bear on them, 97; the 
great importance of this whole subject, 
98; its claims too great to be lett to 
individual charity, 99; sympathy with 
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the imbecile, and with those connected 
with them, claimed by our brotherhood 
in the great ‘‘ congregation of humanity,” 
100. 


Indian railways; see Railways. 


Las Casas, ‘‘ the Apostle of the Indies,” 1 ; 


his connexion with the New World, 2; 
relations between colonists and aborigines, 
3; conquests and colonizations, 4; first 
importations of African slaves, 5; deve- 
lopment of the slave system, 6; negro 
market in Spain and Portugal, 7; early 
years of Las Casas, 8; his first voyage 
to America, 9; condition of the Indians 
in the first period of the Conquest, 10; 
different phases of the repartimiento sys- 
tem, 11; Columbus, 12; Las Casas at 
first a slaveholder, 13; his sudden change 
of sentiment, and its results, 14; his 
departure fiom Cuba and arrival in Spain, 
15, 16; ludicrous occurrence among the 
Indians, 16; interview with the Bishop 
of Burgos, and conflict with him, 17; 
death of Ferdinand, 17; Cardinal Xi- 
menes and his colleague Adrian hear Las 
Casas’s statement of the wrongs of the 
Indians, 18 ; projected reform of Ximenes, 
19; intrusted to the Hieronymite com- 
missaries, 20; mutual distrust between 
them and Las Casas, 21, 22; return of 
the latter to Spain in consequence, 23 ; 
consultation with the Grand Chancellor 
Jean Salvage, 23, 24; Las Casas substi- 
tutes negro for Indian labour, 25; his 
plan for enrolling emigrant labourers, 26, 
27 ; opposition of the Indian council, 28, 
29; their memorial against the Clerigo, 
30; his parable, 31; sailing of the expe- 
dition, 32; reception by the authorities 
of St. Domingo, 33; breaking up of his 
colony, 34 ; becomes a Dominican, 34, 35; 
re-entrance into active life, 35; cruel 
treatment of Indians described, 36, 37; 
rovince of Tuzulutlan—the ‘“ Land of 
Var,” 38; its conversion, 39, 40; papal 
bull condemning Indian slavery, 41 ; Las 
Casas again visits Spain, 41; his work 
on ‘‘ The Destruction of the Indies,’”’ and 
the Nuevas Leyes, 42; is offered, but 
declines, the bishopric of Cuzco, 42; is 
consecrated at Seville as Bishop of Chiapa, 
43; hostile reception, and subsequent 
contest, 43, 44, issuing in his resignation 


of the bishopric, 44, 45; on his return to | 


Spain, he engages in a controversy with 
Sepulveda, 45 ; his literary labours during 
his last years, 46; estimate of his char- 
acter, and of the labours of his life, 47, | 
48. 


Mutt, J. Stuart, and Positivism, 227, 229, 
249-252. 








Mirabeau, 276-7. 
Musset ; see De Musset. 


Positivism, or the Positive Philosophy of 


Auguste Comte, 209, 210; final purpose 
of Comte, 211; his negative atheism, 213; 
the three different theoretic states through 
which our knowledge passes, 214; the law 
of the three states, 215; classification of 
the sciences, 216, 217; the hierarchy of the 
sciences, 218 ; Biology and Sociology, 219; 
main features of the Religion of Humanity, 
220 seq.; the Positive Providence, 223; 
dogma of the Positive Religion, 224-5; 
prayer the chief instrument of its Wership, 
226; its nine sacraments, 227; the régime 
of Positivism, 228; connexion of the Re- 
ligion with the Philosophy, 229; Madame 
Clotilde de Vaux and Comte, 230; origin 
of the Positive Society, 231-2; the sacer- 
dotal subsidy, 233-4; the Religion of Hu- 
manity instituted, 235; death of Comte, 
235; the sequel, 236; his widow, 237; 
his successor as High Priest of the new 
faith, M. Lafitte, 237-8 ; complete and in- 
complete Positivists, 239; the Positive 
Philosophy in England, 239-40; progress 
of the Society, 241-2; the Positive Cir- 
culars, 243; influence of Positive prin- 
ciples on the political and social concep- 
tions of many eminent writers, 244-46; 
the quantitative stage of Positive Philo- 
sophy, 247; tendencies of the Positive 
School in France, 248, and in England, 
249-50 ; sceptical results of its principles, 
251-52; confusion of objective and sub- 
jective methods, 253-4; Comte’s return to 
the theological standpoint, 255-6. 


Rattways in India: recent conditions of 


travelling there, 313; difficulties to be 
encountered in railway enterprise, 314; 
how viewed by the East India Company, 
315, and by Lord Dalhousie, 316; Indian 
railways, with map, 317; the Government 
and the railway companies, 317, 318; en- 
gineering difficulties, 319; preliminaries to 
the process of construction, 320; question of 
land and irrigation accommodations, 321; 
ground for terminal stations, 322; diffi- 
culties with native princes, 323; the Poli- 
tical Agent, 324; methods of construction: 
under contractors, and the cepartmental 
system, 325; drawbacks of contractors, 
326; labourers on the works, 327; cost of 
labour, 328; natural obstacles: rivers, the 
Ghaut range, 329; the inclines over the 
line of Ghauts, 330; interruptions during 
construction—cholera, the Mutiny, 331; 
progress of railway enterprise, 332; in- 
fluence of railway travelling on the natives, 
333 ; fares, arrangements, and accommoda- 
tion, 334; courtyards at stations, 335; 
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carriages, luggage, etc., 336; scenes at 
the despatch of trains, 337; question of 
the success of Indian railways as com- 
mercial undertakings, 338; railway em- 
ployés, 339; working expenses, rolling 
stock, fuel, 340; system of Government 
management, 341, 342, and its results, 
343; transport of troops, 344; Govern- 
ment becoming more liberal, 345; neces- 
sity for branch railways, and good ap- 
— to railway stations, 346; the | 
enefits of railways to India, present and | 
prospective, 347; the railroad a social | 
leveller, 348; its importance to Europeans | 
in ill health, 349; is it desirable that the | 





State should retain in its own hands the 
construction of lines necessary to complete 
the present railway system? 350; our 
soldiers in India, 350, 351; lines neces- 
sary to complete our strategic communi- 
cations, 351; the want of these, one of | 
the chief incentives to the great rebel- 
lion, 352. 





Saint Smton, influence of, on Comte, 220. 


Tennyson, Alfred, 406, 407. 
| 


INDEX. 


grounds on which he is accused of being 
privy to a conspiracy against the life of 
Cardinal Beaton, 409 seqg.; battle of Sol- 
way Moss: death of James v. shortly after- 
wards, 409; Henry vuit.’s project of unit- 
ing the kingdoms by the marriage of his son 
Edward, and Mary, at first entertained in 
Scotland—change of the Scottish policy— 
Beaton in prison—Sir Ralph Sadler recal- 
led, 410; the Laird of Brunston, 411; his 
correspondence with Sadler, 412; the letter 
from the Earl of Hertford to King Henry, 
containing the charge against Wishart, 
and the King’s reply, 413-14; evidence 
on which the ‘‘ Wishart” of these letters 
has been identified with the martyr—(1.) 
as to the name, 414, 415 ;—(2.) as to the 
alleged intimacy of the martyr with Brun- 
ston and his associates, 416 ; Tytler’s con- 
flicting statements regarding Wishart, 
417; statements of Dr. Cunningham and 
of Mr. Hill Burton, 418 ; evidence on the 
other side—(1.) as to his devout and saintly 
character, 419-21 ;—(2.) as to his ‘move- 
ments after returning to Scotland, 421-22; 
—(3.) the date of his return, 422 ;—state- 
ments, as to this point, by Emery Tylney 
and John Knox, 423-26; conclusion, 426. 


Wates, The Four Ancient Books of, 149; | Zwinout the Reformer,—his birthplace, 101 ; 


Mr. W. F. Skene’s scholarly introduction 
to them, 149, 150; their literary history, 
150 ; previous knowledge regarding them, 
151; sources of the early history of Wales, 
152; supposed localities of Arthur’s bat- 
tles, 153; sketch of Welsh history, 154 ; 
situation of Manau or Manann, 155; the 
Picts, 156, 157; their place in history, 
158 ; sources whence conclusions may be 
drawn: foreign contemporaneous writers, 
relics of the Pictish language, 159, and 
the etymology of districts occupied by 
them, 160; table illustrative of the Keltic 
terminology of places, 161-163 ; septs op- 
posed to the Picts, 164; dates of the Welsh 
poems, 165; their literary merit, 166, and 
poetical character, 167; light thrown by 
them on the religious state of Wales dur- 
ing the dark ages, 168; Kelticism of 
Welsh church, 169; the sufferings of 
Christ described in these poems, 170; 
Latin quotations, 171; remarks on the 
religious history of Wales, 172. 

Wishart, George,—examination of the 





recent memoirs of him, 102 ; his character 
misunderstood both by Lutherans and 
Calvinists, 102, 103; his “ rationalism,” 
103; his position in the matter of Church 
and State politics, 104; contemporary 
condition of Switzerland, 105; called to 
Ziirich,—subjects to which he devoted 
himself there, 105, 106; his views of 
Church and State, 107, 110; obstacles to 
the realization of his principle as to their 
identity, 108; Civitas Christiana, 109: 
his relation to the period of the Renais- 
sance, 110; love of culture, 111; Eras- 
mus and Zwingli, 112 ; Luther’s contempt 
for Zwingli, 113; different structure of 
Zwingli’s theology from that of Luther, 
114; personal aspects of his career, 115; 
his ministry at Glarus, 116; personal 
characteristics, 117 ; his wife, Anna Rein- 
hardt, 118; his reforms at Ziirich, 119; 
interview with Luther at Marburg, 120; 
political complications, 121; death of 
Zwingli, 122; strictures of D’Aubigné, 
123 ; verdict of Dr. Sporri, 123, 124. 
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PRINTER TO THE QUEEN, AND TO THE UNIVERSITY. 
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